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OUR SOCIAL POSITION. 

Free Love with us does not mean freedom to love to-day 
and leave to-morrow; nor freedom to take a woman's person 
and keep our property to ourselves; nor freedom to freight a 
woman with our offspring and send her down stream without 
care or help; nor freedom to beget children and leave them to 
the street and the poor-house. Our Communities are families, 
as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous society 
as ordinary households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, 
for it is our religion. We receive no new members (except by 
deception or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the 
family interest for life and forever. Community of property 
extends just as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property are pledged for the main- 
tenance and protection of the women and children of the 
Community. Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, 
is simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever will 
take the trouble to follow our track from. the beginning, will 
find no forsaken women or children by the way. In this re- 
spect we claim to be in advance of marriage and civilization. 
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POSITIVE MORALITY. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., May 23, 1858, at which time Mr. N. 
had never heard of Comte or Positivism. 


HE old catechism says, “‘ The chief end 

of man is to glorify God,” and the 
Bible, as it were, replies to the catechism : 
“Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.” Christ represents himself as 
the vine, men as branches of himself, and 
the Father as the husbandman. This reduces 
our conceptions of human nature to the simplic- 
ity of agriculture or horticulture. Every one 
can understand the value of fruit: and God, 
the husbandman, Christ, the vine, and we, the 


branchés, all labor together for the sake of 
the fruit. 





From this idea that the end of our beingis 
to bear fruit unto God—much fruit—as much 
as we possibly can, I propose to develop the 
foundation principles of an entire system of 
morality. The systems of morality that 
are deduced from the law, take a negative 
form altogether. They are constantly telling 
people what they must not do; and the 
imagination is tolerated in all these systems, 
that if you do no harm you are a good man. 
But the system of positive morality, which we 
deduce from the words of Christ, as opposed 
to or distinguished from negative morality, re- 
quires that we bear fruit, i. e., that there shall 
be a positive, useful activity in us first of 
all; and the injunction in regard to what 
we must not do is quite a minor branch of 
legislation. 

Christ says, ‘ Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit the husbandman taketh 
away.” I’ ss not here required that a branch 
should bear evil fruit, i. e., be positively noxious 
in any way, in order to be condemned by the 
husbandman. The fact that it bears no fruit 
is reason enough for its being taken away. 
The same idea is conveyed in the parable of 
the talents. The evil servant hid his talent, 
instead of putting it to the exchangers. He 
did not bear any fruit; yet he might have 
been an inoffensive, moral sort of a man. 


The revolution which I propose is a change 
of our ideas of morality from the negative 
to the positive basis, so that our conceptions of 
what is right and what is wrong will not assume 
the repressive or suppressive phase, but will 
have reference to the productive element. The 
question will not be, How shall we put down 
evil? but, How can we promote good ? 


Perhaps my idea will be better understood 
if we apply it to a particular branch of 
morality; and, to make the case as exciting 
to the imagination as it can be, we will take the 
amative passion. The question arises, What 
is right in reference to the exercise of this im- 
portant susceptibility? Common systems of 
morality tell you what you must not do; and 
if you abstain from doing thus and so, no 
matter whether you cultivate that passion or 
not; you will be, on the whole, rather better 
if you donot; if you abstain from doing 
mischief, neither God nor man will inquire 
into your morality. 

Now I should reason from the idea that our 
amativeness is, in reference to our whole life, 
what we are, in reference to Christ. He says, 
“I am the vine: ye are the branches.” 
I should say that each individual passion and 





faculty is a branch of man, each susceptibility 
is an issue of his life, and like himself is created 
for fruitfulness. Itis an extension of the same 
vine. Then I should say in reference to amative- 
ness, as one of the branches, that a true morality 
is one that teaches how to make that passion the 
most productive. This would be a very differ- 
ent morality from that which simply teaches 
that passion not to do any mischief, and 
rather advises it to do nothing. The true 
view according to my philosophy, is this: 
Whatever tends in the long run—not immedi- 
ately, but in a wise view of the entire mat- 
ter—to make amativeness productive, is right ; 
and whatever in the same entire view of the 
matter tends to paralyze it and cripple its 
activity, making it barren and unfruitful, is 
wrong. 

If this is a true view of the morality 
in this case, then by this principle we can 
correctly criticise whatever is wrong, or what- 
ever is called wrong under worldly systems of 
morality—things which we are told we must 
not do. Our theory tends to secure all that 
is good in the common morality, and much 
more. Let us apply it. Take, for example, 
ordinary whoredom—the animal exercise of’ 
amativeness that is common in our cities, 
The common moralities say that is wrong, and 
we say it is wrong; but we should give a 
very different reason for our judgment from 
what they do. Negative moralists would 
call it wrong because it is an excessive 
exercise: it occasions, they would say, a dis- 
proportionate development of a base, vile 
passion. On the other hand, positive moralists 
would say, It is wrong because it dishonors 
amativeness, a noble passion, and thereby 
tends to diminish its power and productive- 
ness. It is wrong because it is opposed to the 
fruitfulness of amativeness. Those concerned 
in it destroy their own powers of enjoyment 
and production. That is the true ground on 
which they should be criticised; not that 
their estimate of amativeness is too high, but 
too low. 

The same principle may be applied to every 
passion. Take alimentiveness: whatever tends 
in the long run to injure your appetite and 
diminish your enjoyment, is wrong; and those 
courses that will make you permanently—i.e., 
taking the eternal as well as temporary into 
view—the most luxurious epicure, are right. 
The same is true of every individual passion ; 
only remember what I have said about the 
entire view—keep in mind the expression, in 
the long run. Every passion comes under 
the same law. Whatever strengthens it and 
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makes it fruitful is right, and all else is 
wrong. 

To show how this positive “system of 
morality will criticise what the negative 
morality does not criticise but perhaps com- 
mends, apply it to shame or false modesty, 
which is generally confounded with real mod- 
esty. Positive morality condemns shame. 
We say that whatever is contrary to the 
activity, freedom and fruitfulness of any 
passion in the long run, is wrong. It is 
very evident that, judged by this rule, 
shame is wrong. But negative morality does 
not condemn shame; on the contrary, it 
makes it a virtue; for the whole labor of that 
morality is to hinder people from the exercise 
of the amative passion, and shame comes in 
to help that object. 

We can thus work out for ourselves a very 
simple system of morality, that will determine 
what is right and what is wrong—a formula 
better than any of Fourier or Warren. Be- 
gin where Christ began—Christ is the vine, 
God is the husbandman, and we are the 
branches. God has made us, and made us 
for himself, and Christ has acknowledged the 
connection between us and him. Christ is 
a sacrifice to God: we are a sacrifice to 
Christ, and made for him. Then it follows 
that the more fruitful we are, the more per- 
feetly God will attain his object; and our 
fruitfulness will be made up of the combined 
fruitfulness of our various branches or pas- 
sions; it will be the product of our complex 
life. The fruitfulness of each branch in our 
life will go to swell the sum of our entire 
fruitfulness, God wants to make Christ as 
fruitful-as possible for his own benefit; con- 
sequently Christ, sympathizing with that pur- 
pose of God, wants to make all his branches 
as fruitful as they can be; and then each 
man, sympathizing with Christ, will. want to 
make his branches as fruitful as possible. 

G.—-These principles present a clear view 
of our relation to Christ—such an interior, 
vital connection with him, as makes our fruit- 
fulness and happiness his. 

V.—This reduces morality to the place of a 
servant, to vitality—not an‘ enemy to it, or 
something independent of it, but a positive 
helper. Our formula is, that’ we ought to 
be moral.in order that we may grow. Our 
growth is not for the sake of being moral. It 
shifts the matter completely round, as Christ 
does when he says, “‘ The Sabbath is made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ 

An objection might be raised to the theory, 
like this: that a single passion ought not to 


seeking its own fruitfulness, will seek the fruit- 
fulness of all the othér passions.' Take any 
given branch in a vine} suppose it to be a 
moral heing, and to“have ‘accepted this doc- 
trine that whatever promotes its fruitfulness is 
right, and whatever diminishes it is wrong. 
What course will it take? Of course, it will 
seek the good of the whole vine, for its own 
fruitfulness is dependent on all that is antece- 
dent to it, not only of the main vine, but in the 
various branches; and the same is true in a 
measure of all the branches that are posterior 
to it. Its fruitfulness depends upon the free 
circulation of the juices. You may suppose that 
a fungus growth starts on some particular 
branch, absorbing into itself a great share of 
the life of the vine; but no such thing could 
take place under an intelligent application of 
our principles; for such a growth on any 
particular branch, would not be the best for 
its own fruitfulness, either directly or indi- 
rectly. That branch is not so likely to bear 
much or good fruit, for being so egotistical. 
It tends to destroy the life of the whole vine, 
and so to cut off its own resources. Thus we 
see there is no limitation to the principle, if 
we have intelligence to apply it. 

Morality that is founded on fear, that says, 
You must not do this and must not do that, 
because somebody is opposed to it, is a very 
unhealthy thing. Put in the place of it this 
positive idea: “I am doing well, because I 
am making myself grow, and because I am 
fruitful.” Then, the negative idea may come 
in subordinately: ‘I will not do this and that 
thing, because it will tend to check growth and 
productiveness.” Establish this way of think- 
.ing, and it will be delightful to attend to the 
moralities of life; it will be like watching the 
growth of a vine, and inquiring, What is need- 
ed to make it grow faster? and how shall I 
prevent its beinginjured ? There is something 
pleasant in the thought of waiting on a grow- 
ing, living thing. It is very different from the 
thought of constant suppression and repression, 
which is the essence of all legal morality. 


ANOTHER REVIEW OF AMERICAN 
SOCIALISMS, 


Lippincott & Co. stated months ago that they had 
published few books which had received so many 
extended notices in newspapers, magazines and 
reviews, as the History of American Socialisms ; and 
“still they come.” The following occurs in 
The London Nonconformist of Sept. 21, in an article 
on 

SOCIALISM AND SPIRITUALISM IN. AMERICA.: 
Tee leading idea at which Mr. ‘Noyes arrives is 
this, that Socialistic schemes, such as those of 


Owen and Fourier, failed simply because they did 
not found upon or sufficiently recognize the deepest 


have disproportionate. growth, and that if|and most powerfal influences in human nature. 
left under’ these principles to take care of They strove to weaken or to modify instincts and 


relations which were central in the old forms of soci- 


itself, there would be a tendéncy to this’ ex-| ety, while yet they supplied no new and sufficiently 


cess, which would diminish the fruitfulness- of | 
neighboring passions. That is not so. The for a home life was never displaced under the i 


werful governing impulse to human. conduct. 


if was never subdued to the society; the hunger 


lididus thes swill/makeons thé ing strength of communal claims, with the all-con- 


most fruitful in the long run, are the condi- 


nering attraction of a religious idea behind: it. 
ain ober Phalanx arose, went on for a while, 
thén ually split up amid the discontent and dis- 


tions that will make all the others most: fruit-/ ®ppointment of its promoters; the only few victori- 


ful; and hence any passion in intelligently 


ous societies being those whose inner seemed to 
be buoyed up and intensified by some stringent 





peculiarity of religious and habit which seclu- 
ded them from @utside in ces, and at the same 
fime dev intense’#ociety-life. Such are the 


Rappites, the Shakers, an@the Oneida Creek Com- 
munity. It s essential to Socialism, indeed, 
that You-must give it a strong impetus of. rediction 
from the ordinary forms of society, and sharply con- 
centrate the-life-of the members on.a point of faith. 
And as the e-tie is the point at which the 
social and the religious elements most decisively 
meet, it is not to be wondered at that, in one form 
or another, the problem of Socialism circles around 
that crucial institution. 


Mr. Noyes, after having established the doctrine, 
that some basis of religion is absolutely essential to 
the development of the socialistic idea, proceeds to 
show that the non-success of those reli socie- 
ties that have failed has been attributable to their 
following the prescription of the old world in the 
‘matter of —- Celibate societies have mostl 
flourished, and where they have been unsuccessful, 
their decay has been easily assignable to other cau- 
ses. The ideal of a society, according to him; is 
where the force of a religious conviction can be so 
burned in upon the individual mind and conscience, 
that the truly communal idea can be carried up 
even into the matrimonial sphere itself. Mr. Noyes 
is wise enough to couch his doctrine more and more 
in general terms as he comes to the most important 
portion of his argument; but, with all his reserve, 
the phosphorescent glimmer of meaning that shines 
through his words is now and then sufficiently re- 
pelling to the orderly sense of a domesti En- 
glishman; and this is especially felt, when, with 
some unctuousness, he urges the Malthusian “ male 
continence,” which has the half-ignorant, inconsis- 
tent advocacy of Mr. John Stuart Mill in our own 
country. 

But the volume is full of facts that are char, 
with the deepest signiimnace. It comme that Mr. 
Noyes got possession of the papers of that stran; 
aon h. J. Macdonald, who had devoted half'a 
life-time to the study of Socialism—visiting every in- 
stitution of America, and living for a while at each 
—only with the result of chilling discouragement 
to the wn and high hopes of buman’ reformation 
which he had ‘fong cherished. Macdonald's faith in 
Socialism had ‘ebbed ; Mr: Noyes ‘must’ prove ‘that 
Macdonald, with thé best intentions; did not gener- 
alize' his facts so wisely as he might have done. 
Macdonald did not discover the affatws—the one es- 
sential which can bring a select and approved oe 
into contact with a real spiritual influence, -which; 
not closely associated with temporal aids, is certainly 
a guarantee of ‘ultimate temporal success and power. 
And, in ‘spite of ‘the apparent material ‘origin of 
American Socialism, this afflatus was from ‘the first 
at work in the case of Mother Ann of the Shakers, 
who both living and dead has kept the Shaker soci- 
ety in contact with the Spirit, according to whose 
divection the very details of their government ‘has 
been conducted.: Midway in the line of nae 
ment stands the society of the German, Metz, 
which, too, mediumship formed and forms a con- 
spicuous element. Socialism has its root in spiritual 
enthusiasms, and cannot flourish apart from these. 

“ We have had a long succession of enthusiasm in 
this country. First of all, and mother of all, was 
the series of Revivals under Edwards, Nettleton, and 
Finney, in which the Millennium seemed to be at 
the door. Then came Perfectionism, rapturously 
affirming that the Millennium had already begun. 
Then came Mitlerism, reproducing all the excite- 
ment and hopes that agitated the Primitive Church 
just before the Second Advent. Very nearly coinci- 
dent with the crisis of this last enthusiasm in 1843, 
came this Fourier revival, with the same confident 
predictions of the coming of Christ’s kingdom, and: 
the same mistakes as'to time and manner. Since 
then Spiritualism has gone through the same experi- 
ence of brilliant prophecies and practical failures. 
We hold that all, these -enthusiasms, are- manifesta- 
tions, in varied phase, of one great , that 
takes its time for fulfillment more leisurely than suits 
the ardor of its mediums, but inspires them with 
heart-prophecies of the good time coming that are 


true and sure.” 
notable experiment’ 


= 


Even in the case of the ‘ve 
of Brook Farm—with which Englishmen are more 
familiar than with most: of the other Socialistic at- 
tempts, ‘owing to the world-wide! names of Margaret 
Fuller; Hawthorne; Emerson and Ripley, being asso= 
ciated with it—it is note-worthy that spiritual and 
li influences were more imminent than’ the 
superficial observer might fancy. Miss Peabody, in 
her two articles in the Dial, distinctly affirmed that 
the aim ‘of the’ poiety ‘was to practically re-appl 
the idea of Christ’s Church to modern society, and 
the: whole’ tone of ‘her ‘writing w ‘ged ‘with ' 


as 
mpos- | spiritual enthusiasm, Of this the following para- 


graph may be taken in proof. On one side, it dis- 

ctly embodies the doctrine of 8 y which: 

has been more or less imminent in all the-more re- 

cent manifestations of spiritualism, though occa- 

Sraeke ae Se top material and. tangible assovia- 
ons: 





“ Brisbane does not go down to a sufficient spirit- 
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ual depth, to lay foundations which may support his 
superstructure. Our i ation before we reflect, 
no less than our reason reflection, rebels t 
this attempt to circumvent moral freedom and im- 
prison it in his phalanx... .Both Jesus and the Apos- 
tles speak of life as the same in both worlds. For them- 
selves individually they could not but speak principally 
another world, but they imply no more than that 
isan accident, which would not prevent but 
hasten the enjoyment of that divine life, which they 
were laboring to make possible to all men, in time 
as well as in eternity.” 
And so it comes out that Mr. Noyes is justified in 
writing : ¢ 
“ On sufficient evidence we came to the conclu- 
sion that the Brook-Farmers, while they disclaimed 
for Fourierism all sectarian conversions, did actually 
couple it with Sweden in their propaga- 
tive labors, and as Fourierism soon failed and 
away, it turned out that their lasting work was the 
romulgation of Swedenborgianism, which certain] 
had a great run in this country ever since. It 
would not perhaps be fair to call Fourierism, as 
taught by the Harbinger writers, the stalking-horse 
of Swedenborgianism, but it is not too much to say 
that their Fourierism, if it had lived, would have 
had Sweden ism for its state-religion. This 
view agrees with the fact that the only sectarian as- 
sociation, avowed and tolerated in the Fourier 
h, was the Swedenborgian Phalanx at Lerays- 
ville. The entire historical sequence which seems to 
be established by the facts now before us, may be 
stated thus, Unitarianism [in connection with Ger- 
man wan he as male parent ?] produced Tran- 
scenden . Transcendentalism produced Brook 
Farm ; Brook Farm married and propagated Fouri- 
erism; Fourierism had Swedenborgianism for its 
a oes, and Swedenborgianism led the way to 
modern Spiritualism.” 


ORIGIN OF THE PRUSSIAN KINGDOM. 
§ the European war now raging naturally calls 
attention to the historical antecedents of 
France and Prussia, it is thought that brief sketches 
of the origin and subsequent development of these 
two powers may be acceptable to the readers of the 
Crrconar. ‘The unparalleled success of the Prussian 
armies perhaps entitles Prussia to the first notice. 
The outline facts of Prussian history, gleaned 
from the various authorities accessible, are as fol- 
lows. The word Prussia is traced by different -au- 
thors to Po-Russia, meaning, in the Slavonian tongue, 


“ near or adjacent to Russia,” or to Prusi, Pruczi or, 


Bourissi, the name of a Slavonian tribe; but. Malte- 
Brun thinks it more probable that the name sprung 
from some Wendish word allied to Prusznika, signi- 
fying “hard and clayey land.” The kingdom of 
Prussia owes its name to the province of East 
Prussia or Prussia proper, but the Electorate of 
Brandenburg formed the nucleus of the present 
nation. “Sy 

There is good ground for supposing that, at least 
as early as the fourth century before Christ, the 
Pheenicians found their way to the Baltic and carried 
on a trade with the Lithuanians in amber, gathered 
along their shores. The Lithuanians were rather 
peaceful fishermen, not ignorant of agriculture, and 
living under a democratic government. About 
B. C. 820, Pytheas of Marseilles entered the Baltic 
and coasted its southern shore. Returning home, 
he reported to his city that he found a low, sandy 
country, covered with forests and peopled by a 
hardy race. After that the country was little known 
for several centuries, except as the swarming place 
of successive barbarous nations of Scandinavian 
lineage. Gibbon says, “ At least as early as the 
Christian era, and as late as the age of the Antoni- 
ans, (A. D. 188-180), the Goths were established 
toward the mouth of the Vistula, and in that fruit- 
ful province where the commercial cities of Thorn, 
Elbing, Koénisberg and Dantzic were long after- 
ward founded. Westward of the Goths, the numer- 
ous tribes of the Vandals were spread along the 
banks of the Oder and the seacoast of Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg.” After the Goths and the 
‘Vandals had moved on and occupied the Western 
Roman Empire, other tribes succeeded to their 
Baltic homes, only in turn to move onward. About 
A. D. 600, the Wends, a Slavonian tribe, seem to 
have gained the mastery in that region, where they 
sustainec themseives against the Poles, the Saxons, 





and the conquering hosts of Charlemagne, for 
several centuries, but at length melted away before 
the tougher Saxon or Teutonic race. 


In A. D. 928, Henry the Fowler, Emperor of Ger- 
many, invaded the country of the Wends, took 
their chief fortress, Brannibor, and established over 
the conquered provinces Markgrafs, or “ Counts of 
the marches,” who, with their successors, held the 
ground about two hundred years, with the exception 
of occasional repulses. In 1023 the Wends over- 
turned the Margravate of Brandenburg the third 
time, and established their heathen deities. But the 
Germans finally overcame them, and the Christian 
faith took the place of heathenism; or, as Carlyle 
says, “ by degrees all got converted, though many 
were killed first ; and one way or other the Wends 
are preparing to efface themselves as a distinct peo- 
ple.” Brandenburg soon became a Saxon country, 
and was ruled or misruled by several lines of mar- 
graves and electors. Albert the Bear got possession 
of Brandenburg in 1142, became Elector, beat the 
Wends, and introduced colonies of Hollanders, whom 
an influx of the ocean had driven from their homes. 
After the reign of Albert, things seem to have gone 
in a manner worthy of the times down to the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. The electorate 
was pawned, and finally sold by the Emperor of 
Germany, to whom it had descended. 

Late in the tenth century the Prusi, of Slavonic 
blood, inhabiting East Prussia, were polytheists and 
occasionally offered human sacrifices. They were 
extremely hostile to Christianity. In A. D. 997 Adal- 
bert, bishop of Prague, attempted their conversion, 
but on entering one of their sacred groves was 
massacred by their priests. Boleslaus I. of Poland 
invaded their country in 1015 and made them profess 
Christianity; but they soon returned to their old 
ways and gave great trouble. Boleslaus LV., between 
1146 and 1159, was in open war with the Prusi. He 
invaded their country with a large army, which they 
nearly annihilated. In 1219 Germany inaugurated a 
crusade against them ; but the Prusi repulsed it, and 
became a greater terror than before to surrounding 
Christian. states. 

At‘this period the knights of the Teutonic Order 
—one of the singular organizations of fighting monks 
that the Crusades brought into existence—having 
been expelled from Palestine, were induced to un- 
dertake the subjugation of pagan Prussia. The 
Grand Master, Hermann of Balk, commenced the 
work in 1228, and his successors completed it in 1283. 
They colonized Prussia with Germans, established 
laws, and by their firm but liberal rule, made it one 
of the most prosperous countries of the age. Their 
reign was absolute for nearly two centuries. Event- 
ually prosperity and power led to wild license on 
the part of the Order. They became involved in a 
war with Poland early in the fifteenth century, and 
in the battle of Tannenberg,. fought in 1410, were 
overthrown with fearful slaughter ; after which they 
never regained their former strength. In 1454 the 
nobles and burghers of Prussia conspired with Poland 
to overthrow the Order. At the close of a twelve 
years’ war West Prussia was annexed to Poland, and 
the knights were allowed to retain East Prussia only 
by doing homage to Poland. In this condition the 
Order existed till 1525 ; though in the mean time the 
German emperors made out a claim on Prussia, 
which Poland would not listen to at all. Albert of 
the Hohenzollern family was made Grand Master of 
the Order with the understanding that he should ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the empire. This he 
attempted, but was not supported. . Meanwhile being 
converted to the Protestant faith, together with a 
portion of the knights, he became estranged from the 
empire. At length he yielded to the king of Poland 
and became hereditary duke of Prussia, while his 
Protestant knights became hereditary nobles. The 
Catholic portion of the Order retreated to Franconia. 

Conrad, a younger son of the family of Hohen- 
zollern, lords of a little castle in the south of Ger- 
many, sought military service under the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, distinguished himself, mar- 
ried an heiress, and was made Burggrave of Nurem- 
berg, an important trust, in 1170. The office became 





hereditary under his descendants, most of whom 
like their ancestor proved to be thrifty and efficient 
men, given to the weakness of wishing: to rise in the 
world. Frederick VI., Burggrave of Nuremberg 
and the seventh Hohenzollern in descent from Con- 
rad, was made governor of the Electorate of Bran- 
denburg in 1412. In 1415 the Emperor Sigismund 
had pawned the Electorate to Frederick, and being 
unable to redeem the pledge solemnly deeded it and 
all its honors to him for the consideration of 400,000 
guiden. Frederick was a firm ruler. . Some of the 
proud barons at first refused to obey, but his cannon 
soon brought them to reason. Having bought the 
Electorate with minted coin, he viewed it in the light 
of personal property, and treated it accordingly, 
doing his best to increase its value during his reign 
of twenty-five years. He assumed the title of Fred- 
erick I. The twelfth Hohenzollern elector, Frederick 
IIL, became first king of Prussia in 1701. 


During the period from 1440 to 1701 the Electors 
of Brandenburg not only held their own and made 
their mark in the world, but hy judicious marriage 
alliances, treaties with other princely houses, etc., 
eventually gained large accessions of territory. A 
compact known as the Gera Bond was made by the 
family, providing that such acquisitions were not to 
be divided, but all belong to the heir of the Elector- 
ate. This arrangement, perhaps more than any 
other one thing, laid the sure foundations of the fu- 
ture kingdom. The famous “ Heritage-Brother- 
hood” with the duke of Liegnitz gave rise to a claim 
to Silesia. The duchies of Prussia, Clive, Pomerania, 
etc., were claimed on the strength of heritage com- 
pacts, and Prussia was fairly gained in 1608, forming 
the first firm stepping-stone toward the kingdom. 
The others came after much patient waiting and 
vigorous disputes. 

When the Reformation broke out the people of 
Brandenburg became zealous Lutherans ; but the 
reigning Elector, Joachim L., influenced by his 
brother—the celebrated Cardinal of Maintz, who set 
Tetzel to selling indulgences in Germany as & means 
of procuring money to help complete St. Peter’s 
cathedral at Rome—declared emphatically against 
the heresy. His successor and all the subsequent ru- 
lers were Protestants, mostly of the Calvinistic per- 
suasion. 


The thirty years’ war that so fearfully devastated 
nearly all Germany was especially ruinous to Bran- 
denburg during the reign of the tenth Elector, 
George William (1619-1640), who, like most of the 
Protestant German princes, persisted in a temporiz- 
ing or neutral policy, instead of manfully espousing 
the Protestant cause. Both parties pillaged and 
wasted his territories, but the imperialists were es- 
pecially ruthless. Not content with lawless plunder, 
they exacted large sums of money from the Elector 
for the support of the war. This unfortunate Elec- 
tor, whose character ill suited the times, left the Elec- 
torate of Brandenburg in a terribly blighted con- 
dition: 

Frederick William, known as the Great Elector 
(1640—1688), took part in most of the wars of his 
day, generally in a manner profitable to himeelf. 
He was a man of rare ability and strength of char- 
acter; and, it is said, he was the only ancestor of 
Frederick the Great whom that monarch deigned to 
honor. He did not scruple to change parties when 
policy suggested, for he first helped the Swedes 
against Poland, and then Poland against the Swedes. 
Carlyle says his aims were “ sun-clear to himself, but 
for most part dim to every body else.” Evidently 
his one purpose was to restore prosperity to his 
principality and increase its limits and influence as 
much as possible. He established Huguenot colonies 
in his territories, constructed canals, and took many 
prudent measures to obliterate the traces of the 
thirty years’ war. His military exploits won him 
lasting fame; but he was still better known. as a 
shrewd diplomatist and civil administrator. He 
secured Prussian Pomerania, settled the Clive dis- 
pute, etc., and by his management at the peace of 
Westphalia obtained some compensation in other 
quarters for Swedish Pomerania, which, though 
clearly his by heritage treaties, had to be-left-in the 
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hands of the Swedes. He left a heritage to his son 
of about 42,000 square miles, and one million and a 
half of subjects. 

Frederick III., twelfth and last Elector, succeeded 
his father in 1688. His well equipped army, which 
his generals led in the wars of the Emperor, gave 
him considerable influence. Personally he was in- 
firm of body and not very brilliant in mind. He 
was fond of pomp, and lavish in his expenses. His 

reat ambition was to obtain the kingly title. After 
Car negotiations with the Emperor he gained his 
object, and Jan. 18, 1701, was crowned in Konigsberg 
as Frederick I., King in Prussia, which title, it was 
supposed, conveyed an implication that he was in 
some sort to continue only Elector in Brandenburg 
and in the imperial Diets ; a distinction soon forgot- 
ten or ignored. 

The new kingdom thus created in the first year of 
the eighteenth century was of rather humble pre- 
tensions, consisting of three distinct provinces sepa- 
rated by foreign territories. First in dimensions 
was Prussia, containing somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 24,926 square miles, and lying several hun- 
dred miles northeast of Berlin. Brandenburg came 
next, containing about 15,468 square miles. Clive, or 
the nucleus of the Rhine provinces, formed the third 
section, which, with the section of Pomerania, etc., 
made up an entire aggregate for the kingdom of 
about 48,000 square miles, with a population some- 
where between a million and a half and two millions. 

The further extension and consolidation of Prussia 
under the rule of the seven kings, will be briefly 
noticed in a following paper. D. J. B. 
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BIBLES! BIBLES! 


ETHNIC SCRIPTURES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS---THE 
NATURAL DEMAND FOR SACRED BOOKS---INFER- 
ENCES THEREFROM---THE BEST BIBLE CONNECTED 
WITH THE HIGHEST CIVILIZATON---BIBLES OF THE 
SECTS---THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE MORMONS--- 
THE GREAT HARMONIA---ATTEMPT OF THE PAN- 
TARCH AT BIBLE-MAKING---THE JEWISH BIBLE---ITS 
SUPERIORITY AND PROSPECTS. 


HERE are many different Bibles in the world. 

“Ethnic Scriptures” as they are sometimes termed, 
are especially abundant among eastern nations. In 
this category may be classed the Five King and the 
Four Books of Confucius, the Chinese political and 
ethical Philosopher, the Vedas or Hindu Scriptures, 
the Avesta or sacred Scriptures of the religion es- 
tablished by Zoroaster in Persia, the Koran of the 
Mahometans, etc. 

In view of the multiplicity of works which are 

thus claimed as sacred by different nations, the 
skeptics urge that one is as likely to be genuine as 
another, and that because it is quite certain that 
many of them are impostures, therefore itis prob- 
able that the Jewish Bible which we reverence is 
also of the same character. 
- Of course, those who choose to reason in this 
way are at liberty to do so; but persons are also at 
liberty to take different views of this important 
matter; and of the possible views which may be 
taken, here is one which is at least worthy of some 
consideration : 

The fact that Bibles have sprung up among dif- 
ferent nations indicates that there is a demand for 
them; and the false may typify the true. There is 
abundant historical proof that men have a natural 
inclination to search for a Bible, a sacred book 
which shall appeal to their reverence, and whose 
precepts shall come to them with some element of 
authority. Human nature demands something high- 
er than the literature which addresses the intellect; 
it demands a literature of the soul, hungers and 
thirsts for it, and will not rest content without it. 
Hence it often lays hold of false and foolish things 
from lack of something better. Wicked men may 
have taken advantage of this demand, but the de- 
mand itself is an important reality, and constitutes 
in itself an argument in favor of Bibles in general. 

Then, secondly, having established the principle 
that Bibles, sacred books, Ethnic Scriptures, are in 
order, it is legitimate to compare the different candi- 
dates for universal acceptance with one another. 


And here, again, we are met with a great 
fact. We see that different forms of civilization 
characterize different nations, and accompany the 
different Bibles in such a way as to indicate a vital 
connection between them, and to make it safe to 
assume that the best Bibie is found in connection 
with the highest civilization. Now it is certain that 
the nations which reverence the Jewish Bible, our 
Old and New Testaments, are far in advance of the 
Chinese, Hindus, Persians and Mahometans. They 
have more truth, more science, more art, a bet- 
ter literature, and better morals. Comparing, then, 
the civilization of the eastern and western na- 
tions, are we not justified in concluding that the Bi- 
ble which was a prime motor in one, is genuine, and 
those Bibles-which assisted in the formation of the 
other are at best but shadows and imitations of the 
true one ? 

Then, again, looking at the books themselves, we 
see there is as much difference between the Bible of 
the western nations and those of the eastern as there 
is between their civilizations. The best excerpts 
which the admirers of Confucius and Zoroaster have 
to offer us are not worthy of comparison in any 
respect with the Jewish Scriptures. 


It may be remarked that this Bible-making ten- 
dency is not confined to the nations; it breaks out 
among the sects. The Mormons have, for in- 
stance, produced a kind of Bible; the Swedenbor- 
gians regard the works of their illustrious seer as 
in some sense sacred books; the Spiritualists have 
something of the reverence for the Great Harmonia 
that the Persians have for the Avesta; and, indeed, 
the very skeptics have gone into the Bible-making 
business. They, too, have their sacred books. The 
Comtists have a reverence for Comte’s writings 
similar to what we common people have for the 
Scriptures of Moses, Isaiah, David and Paul. And 
last of all, and most pretentious of all, Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, the Pantarch of all the planets, is even at 
the present time trying to publish a Bible. It has 
been hanging half-born so long that we can not say 
whether it will ever fairly get into the world; but it 
is evident that the Pantarch desires to have people 
regard it as a sacred book, superior to all other 
Scriptures, ethnic or otherwise.* 


Go on, gentlemen with your Bible-making. We 
do not, in one sense, object to any one’s trying 
-his hand at this kind of business. For there is no 
real danger that in the long run the false will pre- 
vail over the true. All must be subjected to a fair 
comparison and trial of merits, before the question, 
Which is the best? is settled. We may remark, 
however, in this connection, that the Jewish Bible 
has one great advantage over all other candidates: 
it has already obtained a greater circulation than any 
other book which was ever printed—far greater than 
all other Bibles put together, and its prospects are 
now better than ever for supplying the entire de- 
mand of humanity for sacred books. “The Ameri- 
can Bible Society,” says the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, “received the largest amount during the 
last year ever received in one year—$747,058.69. It 
issued 1,380,640 books, valued at $513,578.90. Books 
have been issued in more than fifty languages. With- 
in fifty years this Society has sent out 26,572,871 vol- 
umes, embracing the whole or part of the sacred 
volume, without note or comment.” Think of that, 
ye Ethnics and Pantarchs ! 


* The Bible Communists may be thought classifiable in the 
catalogue of the Bible-makers, but we think without suffi- 
cient reason, as their leader, Joun H. Noyes, says that, so far 
from entertaining any thought of introducing a new Bible, his 
whole life has been devoted to the work of honoring the old one. 


Bald Heads---Causes and Remedies. 

Demorest’s Monthly, the highest authority on fash- 
ions, dress, and feminine matters generally, assures 
us that there is a positive panic among women 
about the falling oft of their natural hair. At pres- 
ent rates of disappearance, women will become as 
bald-headed as the ancient prophet whom the chil- 
dren mocked. All sorts of nostrums are resorted 
to to avert the threatened calamity. New balsams, 








tonics and hair restorers are advertised, and their 
inventors are making fortunes out of this novel dis- 
tress. 

Is this what chignons and waterfalls have brought 
us to? Sensible people hoped that these vile mon- 
strosities, like other freaks of fashion, would pass 
away in‘time. They hoped to see once more shape- 
ly, graceful heads adorned with their own natural 
covering of hair. But nature has her revenges. 
By a grotesque sort of justice these heaps of false 
hair will be fastened upon their wearers as a neces- 
sity, a concealment of disgusting baldness. The 
prophet’s scathing criticism of the fashionable follies 
of women in his day are wonderfully true now—“ In- 
stead of well-set hair there shall be baldness.” 


The most sensible of the afflicted ones apply to 
Madame Demorest for advice. Her answer is, “If 
you wish to save your hair have it cut short, and 
wear it short for two years; meantime wash it often 
with soft water, dry it thoroughly, and use the hair- 
brush. This course of treatment will invigorate 
the roots of the hair. If this don’t save it nothing 
will.” To this we agree heartily, and add, keep 
your hair cut short, not two years only, but always, 
and eschew all dyes and hair restorers. You will 
thereby save time, money, health, happiness and 
beauty, and preserve a good conscience—that is, so 
far as cheating about your hair is concerned. 


Cc. A. M. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING. 
CONVERSATION AT 0. C.---THE TRIBUNE'S AND IN- 
DEPENDENT'’S REPORTS OF PROF. TYNDALL’S AD- 
DRESS COMPARED---BLUNDERS AND MISSTATE- 
MENTS OF REPORTERS---DEMORALIZING EMPLOY- 
MENT---EDITORS OFTEN BETTER THAN THEIR 
PAPERS INDICATE, ETC. 


P.—Last evening a paragraph was read from the 
Tribune's report of a recent address of Prof. Tyndall 
in Liverpool. I wish to read again the same para- 
graph, and then call your attention to a portion of 
the Independent’s report of the same address. The 
paragraph from the Zribune occurs in a report of 
Tyndall’s speech just as though he was stating his 
own belief: 


From the Tribune of Oct. 15. 

The process which proves the hypothesis of natu- 
ral evolution is slow and secular. For what are its 
core and essence? Strip it naked, and you stand 
face to face with the notion that not alone the more 
ignoble forms of animalcular life, not alone the no- 
bler forms of the horse and lion, not alone the ex- 
quisite and wonderful mechanism of the human body, 
but the human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, 
and all their phenomena—were once latent in u fier 
cloud. * * * All our philosophy, all our poetry, all 
our science, all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, 
and Raphael—are potential in the fires of the sun. 

Now look at the true meaning of what Tyndall 
was saying : 

From the Independent of Oct. 13. 

Professor Tyndall, after defining the theory of the 
origin of life by direct creation, defined as follows 
“the rival hypothesis of Natural Selection ”: 

“ For what are the core or essence of this hypothe- 
sis? Strip it naked, and you stand face to face with 
the notion that not alone the more ignoble forms of 
animalcular or animal life, not alone the nobler forms 
of the horse and lion, not alone the exquisite and won- 
derful mechanism of the human y, but that the 
human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, and all 
their phenomena—were once latent in a fiery cloud. 
Surely, the mere statement of such a notion is more 
than a refutation. But the hypothesis would prob- 
ably go even farther than this. Many who hold it 
would probably aseent to the position that at the 
present moment all our philosophy, all our poetry, 
all our science, and all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Raphael—are potential in the fires of 
the sun. We long to learn something of our origin. 
If the Evolution hypothesis be correct, even this un- 
satisfied yearning must have come to us across the 
ages which separate the unconscious primeval mist 
from the consciousness of to-day. I do not think 
that any holder of the Evolution hypothesis would 
say that 1 overstate it or overstrain it in any way. 1 
merely strip it of all vaguencss, and bring before you, 
unclothed and unvarnished, the notions by which it 
must stand or fall. Surely, these notions represent 
an absurdity too monstrous to be entertained by any 
sane mind.’ 

After characterizing such an hypothesis, as “ mon- 
strous and absurd,” on the generally received basis 
of the contradictory nature of matter and mind, 
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Dr. Tyndall somewhat modified his statements by | die, obituary notices have been put in type weeks|and to topple over chimneys.” - From Portland 
ing very vaguely a 


propound ble idea of a higher 
dignity of matter, as “the living garment of Coa" 
and another phase of mind, which would render the 
Evolution hypothesis less repugnant. 

I call your attention to the remarkable contrast 
between the two reports I have read. One leads us to 
suppose that the eminent Professor is an unquali- 
fied supporter of the most extreme phases of the de- 
velopment hypothesis; the other represents him as 
stating strongly the conclusions which result from 
that hypothesis only to show that they involve “ an 
absurdity too monstrous to be entertained by any 
sane mind!” The 7ribune’s report is a remarkable 
specimen of heedless blundering or intentional mis- 
statement, the consequences being the same in either 
case. 

W.—I have the impression that there is a great 
amount of such work done by newspaper re- 
porters. When residing in New York city a few 
years since I occasionally attended public meetings, 
and I recollect that I was frequently surprised at the 
reports of the meetings that were published in the 
daily papers. The papers representing one party 
would greatly exaggerate the proceedings, some- 
times announcing that letters from prominent men 
were read and received by the audience with enthu- 
siasm, which were not read at all, and at least 
duplicating the numbers present. While papers re- 
presenting the opposite party would deviate quite as 
much from the truth in their efforts to belittle the 
proceedings. Then, too, many papers have appar- 
ently adopted the general policy of reporting such 
portions of speeches, lectures, etc., as favor their own 
views, and ignoring all else. 

T.—Dixon’s “ New America” we thought remarka- 
ble for inaccuracy of statement, but probably it was 
much more truthful than many books written to 
support particular opinions or interests. 


W.—It is reported that a New York daily on a re- 
cent Saturday morning informed its readers that the 
concert of Mile. Nilsson passed off well on the previ- 
ous evening, adding that great enthusiasm was 
manifested when the wonderful singer stepped on 
the stage. Another paragraph in the same paper 
stated that the concert of Friday evening had been 
postponed! Very little notice was, however, taken of 
the mistake by other papers. A correspondent of a 
Boston paper undertakes to explain their silence. 
He says “they have nearly all been caught one way 
and another in the same sort of mistake, and, when, 
you live in houses of glass it is not well to go about 
hurling bricks at your neighbors’. Some years ago 
one of the papers published the report of a lecture 
that was not delivered; and another, not long ago, 
had the report of a wedding one day before it came 
off. Another had the arrival of a distinguished 
foreigner and his reception at the dock, a day in ad- 
vance; and another had the account of the depar- 
ture of a distinguished politician for Europe, when, 
all the time, the man was in his own house up-town. 
So it was not wise for the others to pitch in upon 
the mistaken report of the Nilsson concert, when 
they are liable to have the tables turned upon them 
any day.” 

H.—tThat is probably a true explanation. I re- 
member that when I was living in New York the 
Herald contained a notice of a theatrical perform- 
ance, which did not take place on account of the 
sickness of the principal actor! 

T.—The other day the Chief of Police of New 
York city died; some of the papers of the city 
published obituary notices several hours before his 
death. 

P:—There was ashort time since a rumor of the 
death of Prince Frederick Charles; whereupon the 
World published an obituary notice of him of con- 
siderable length. The Prince continues to com- 
mand in the Prussian army, but the World makes no 
apology for its mistake. 

T.—Many papers evidently keep on hand a sup- 
ply of obituary notices of eminent men, already pre- 
pared. 

W.—I have been informed that in some cases 
where the chances were that a person would soon 





and even months in advance of his demise. 


T.—I suppose one cause of such unseemly haste, 
as also of inaccuracy and intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, is the extreme anxiety felt by editors to please 
their subscribers. A newspaper often reflects bet- 
ter the opinions of the majority of its readers than 
of its conductors. 

W.—That fact indicates that an independent, 
truth-speaking paper should have other financial 
resources than those of its subscription list and 
advertising patronage. 


N.—What an unsatisfactory sort of life an honest 
man must lead, as editor of a political paper, while 
caring little about politics, but feeling obliged to pub- 
lish articles of such a partisan character as must be 
offensive to his own best sensibilities. 

W.—Such « course must tend to self-demoraliza- 
tion. 

N—On the other hand, it affords reason for as- 
suming that many editors are not so great ras- 
cals “as they appear to be. Their life resembles 
that of lawyers who consider themselves under 
obligation to defend the criminals who seek their 
assistance, and who yet manage to maintain in their 
personal and non-professional characters a consid- 
derable degree of respect for sound moral princi- 
ples. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—The fall term of the O. C. Academy commenced 
last week. E.§8. Burnham takes charge of a class 
in Analytical Geometry, and also of a class in Arith- 
metic and Geography. T. R. Noyes has a class in 
Geometry and Composition; W. A. Hinds a class 
in Composition; E. P. Inslee a class in Thorough 
Bass ; C. W. Underwood a class in general studies ; 
E. H. Hamilton a class in Spiritual Philosophy, 
including all the young men connected with the 
Academy. There is aseparate school of the younger 
children, superintended by Miss Portia M. Under- 
hill. There are 83 students connected with the 
Academy and Children’s School. 

—A new ice-house is in process of construction, 
having double the capacity of the old one. 

—The walls of the large cellar south of the west 
part of the new wing are slowly rising. 

—The rearing of new structures, and removal of 
old ones, with the piles of brick, stone and sand, give 
a business aspect to our place at the present time. 

—On Thursday last, at twenty minutes past eleven 
A. M., an earthquake shock was distinctly felt by 
many of our folks. The undulations, as indicated 
by the observations of several persons, were in an 
easterly and westerly direction, but their cxact course 
was not determined. Standing on the roof of the 
Academy one noticed repeated and surprising vibra- 
tions of the weather-vane. One person was awaken- 
ed by the vibrations from a sound sleep; one 
was startled at hearing the clock weights thump 
against the sides of the steady time-piece; several 
who happened to be in rocking-chairs thought for a 
moment that some friendly hand had hold of their 
chairs; windows were rattled ; doors were slammed ; 
sounds resembling the noise of hammers were heard 
all about the house. “Did you feel it? Did you 
hear it?” were the questions asked at every turn. 
The best observers thought there were at least ten 
distinct vibrations, in the course of thirty or forty 
seconds. 

We have noticed since the above was written that 
the newspapers have numerous notices of the earth- 
quake. The Utica Herald says, “ It is the most con- 
siderable earthquake that has occurred in this part 
of the continent since its settlement by the Euro- 
peans. It extended from New York city to Mon- 
treal, and from Bangor, Lewiston and Brunswick in 
Maine, to Cincinnati, Ohio. Over a large extent of 
country the vibrations communicated to buildings 
were so great as to excite alarm, and send people 
by hundreds into the streets.” The Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican says,“ The shocks were of such power 
as to crack the walls of brick blocks in this city, 





Maine, it is reported that “three hundred feet of 
the bed of Ogdensburg railroad across Otter Creek 
in Standish, settled ten feet at the time of the earth- 
quake.” 

WILLOW-PLACE. 

Thursday.—In the middle of the afternoon a 
circumstance occurred, which for a while caused 
considerable excitement in the family. Mr. Kelly 
rushed into the kitchen, and commenced pumping 
water in a most vigorious manner. “ You appear to 
be in a great hurry,” said one. “The house is on 
fire!” he ejaculated with emphasis. All immedi- 
ately hastened to his assistance, and the flames were 
in a few moments extinguished. Men were at work 
soldering the tin roof, and it is supposed that the fire 
kindled from a spark blown from their furnace. ; 

—In the silk-fuctory one of the girls, an employée, 
awhile since had her waterfull caught in the ma- 
chinery. No serious damage was done to the 
machinery. Another, a few days ago, had her flow- 
ing locks caught in a similar way. Her exclama- 
tions were as genuine as her streaming tresses. She 
was liberated with slight loss, 

WALLINGFORD. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Woolworth has completed another 
round table; so we have now in our dining-room 
two round tables, and one small square table. These 
make it much more attractive and convenient. 

—The Hartford and New Haven R. R. Co., is 
putting electric signals on its road. They operate 
for half a mile on each side of the Depot. They ring 
a bell and raise a flag at the same time. 


Wednesday.—The long drought is finally ended. 
Last night it began to rain, about 10 o’clock, and it 
has rained at intervals all night, and to-day the gen- 
ial showers are falling. Mr. Bristol says we have 
not had such a good rain since last April. 


—Friday evening we-had a very fine display of 
Aurora Borealis. It was confined to the northern 
hemisphere, but was of the most beautiful rose-color 
ever seen. 


—G. N. M. made some report of the lectures 
which are given at the Scientific School by Dr. 
Bacon. The first was against high-heel shoes, tight 
lacing and kindred evils. The second was upon 
exercise and clothing for the feet. He relatéd 
several anecdotes. A soldier applied to the Duke of 
Wellington for advice as to the necessary outfit for a 
soldier. He replied, “ Procure first a'stout, warm 
pair of shoes.” “ What next?” “Why, another 
pair of shoes, just like the first.’ “What more?” 
“ Well, a warm pair of inside soles to the shoes,” 
He said, exercise to be healthy should be combined 
with amusement. Mere exercise for one’s health 
would be detrimental and weakening. In this con- 
nection, Dr. B. told a story of a man who called upon 
a physician for advice. He was very thin, and 
seemed to be worn out. The doctor advised him to 
take a walk every morning before breakfast. The 
man stared, and said he guessed the doctor did not 
know who he was, and gave his name as that of a 
celebrated acrobat. 


Beauties of Autumn, 


0. 0., Oct. 17, 1870. 

Dear Bro. BristoL:—A more beautiful autumn 
than the present, I imagine, has seldom been record- 
ed. The weather has been all that could reasonably 
have been asked for; the rich display of autumnal 
tints which at the present time clothe the wooded 
belts and forests, partially covering the hillside and 
the valley, contrasts beautifully with the green fields 
interspersed, presenting a view unsurpassed with- 
in the period of my recollection. Add to this the 
pleasure derived from the gathering-in of the gold- 
en fruits of autumn, and the heart involuntarily 
swells with gratitude to God, the creator and ruler 
of this beautiful earth, 


You need not be told that the prospect from the 
tower of the Community mansion, of the Oneida 
Creek valley and its surroundings, is pleasing, at 
nearly all times of the year, as you have often 
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witnessed it; but could you glance at it just at this 
time, in its full autumnal dress, lit up by a bright 
summer’s sun (this 17th day of October), I think 
you would be more than ever delighted with its 
charms. Nature seems to be going quietly to rest 
after full maturity. The forest trees and the shrub- 
bery have not been forced by King Frost to assume 
their autumnal dress. Even the tender tomato vines 
have thus far escaped his relentless grasp. A few 
roses may be found in the garden, and bouquets of 
bright flowers are still seen in the hands of visitors. 
Although the summer has been unusually warm and 
dry, and the usual amount of forebodings and fears 
have not been wanting, still I am ‘pursuaded that 
when the fruits of the earth are fully gathered in, 
there will be found to be no lack. Your interesting 
report of success in fruit-growing the past season 
corroborates this view. Perhaps ere long I may give 
you something of a report of the fruit crop this 
season. Yours very truly, H. T. 


Friendly Words. 


Hamilton, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1870. 

Dear CIRCULAR :—It is with pleasure that I have 
noticed in the CrrcuLarR frequent allusions to the 
late Gzorck W. Noyes. I am glad also that his 
writings and sayings are to be reproduced. It is 
about twenty years since I first saw Mr. Noyes. I 
saw him again after the burning of the Community 
store by a supposed incendiary. I asked him many 
questions concerning it, and I well remember the 
answer he made to one of them. I inquired if he was 
not afraid the same spirit of persecution that had set 
fire to the store, would prompt some one to set fire to 
the Community dwelling, and burn that, and perhaps 
them with it. His reply was: “ Weare not; we put 
out trust in our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, and 
confess him as our protector; and we shall be pro- 
tected.” The apparent sincerity of the answer was 
to me impressive, and I have watched the Oneida 
Community through the trials and vicissitudes it 
had in its days of infancy and weakness, in its 
struggle for an existence, to see the workings ot 
that protection ; and I must say the observation has 
been an interesting one to me. I well remember that 
‘many years since, some neighbors of the Community, 
who were not pleased with its habits and views, 
tried various ways to disturb and break up its organi- 
zation. There have been a number of instances 
where enemies have gone before the Grand Jury 
with ugly complaints against the Community, with 
the intent of doing it harm, and in each and every 
case, the jury has either not believed the complaints 
made, or has refused to hear them; and at the time 
these things were being done, the Community mem- 
bers were not aware that any one was trying to do 
them injury. 

Among the many noted instances of providential 
protection the Communists mention with special 
gratitude their escape from the war draft, which 
went through the country, like the “destroying an- 
gel” showing no respect—when all were subject to 
be its victims, when none that were liable to do 
duty were exempt, whatever their position, and 
it seemed the Community would surely catch it this 
time. A “sprinkling on their door-post,” ‘or some- 
thing else, caused the draft to pass by the Oneida 
Community without taking one of them. It seemed 
almost a miracle. 

So, in the case of the late government income-tax, 
there appeared no way for the Oneida Community 
to avoid paying an unjust and oppressive tax of 
about $10,000; but by some mysterious cause the 
Community again came out ell right; their tax was 
so modified that they paid it and found no fault. 

I don’t know as there is any use in watching the 
Community any longer to see the manifestation of 
the protection Gzoraz W. Noyes claimed, for it 
is reasonable to conclude that if the Oneida Com- 
munists are no worse people for the next twenty 
years than they have been for the last twenty years, 
they will have their protection extended twenty 
years longer. 

It is about three years since Gzoraz W. Noyzs, his 


brother Jonn, and others of the O: C., called at my 
house, and spent a part of the afternoon and evening 
with me. Then, for the first time, our acquaintance 
became mutual. During our interview I could not 
but think of Mr. G. W. Noyss, “ You are just such 
a man asI took you to be the first time I saw you, a 
man of intelligence, education and refinement.” 
Carton Rice. 


BROUGHING IT. 
BY THEODORE L. PITT. 
Ii. 

HE dawn was some hours in the past when we 
awoke. From an adjoining room came sounds 
which carried the mind far back to Burns and his 
“Cottar’s Saturday Night.” We were in the back- 
woods cottage of a Scottish Highlander ; the sounds 
were those of family worship. First was reading 
from the Bible, then a hymn was sung, then a short 

prayer. 

As we learned from Mr. Hutchins, and as we after- 
ward had abundant opportunity for observing, Mr. 
McKillican was a worthy, religious, God-fearing 
Scotchman, and represented some of the finer phases 
of Scottish character. 


Not learned, but of good natural ability, he had ta- 
ken into heart and mind the best features of the Evan- 
gelical religion of Knox and Chalmers. He believed 
thoroughly in conversion and change of heart, and 
seemed to be an honest lover of Christ and the Bible. 
He was firmly loyal to his apprehension of religious 
truth; and would sit for hours together, without 
weariness or inattention, listening to reading from 
the Bible or religious books. Next to his Bible and 
Psalm-book, he valued Boston’s “ Fourfold State.” 
Morning and evening, he gathered his family 
round him in social worship. This was a rule of 
his life, a law of his conscience. Business and every 
other interest yielded or bent to it. And there amid 
the wildness of this backwoods home might be 
daily seen an original of the life-picture which 
Burns copied and immortalized in his finest poem. 
“The cheerfw’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride : 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 

And ‘Let us worship God!’ he says, with solemn air. 


“ They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name: 
Or noble Elgin beets the heav’nward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickl’d ear no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison ha’e they with our Creator’s praise. 


“The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amelek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or, Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


“ Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounc’d by 
Heaven’s command. 


“Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
— ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
hat thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
a apm hymning their Creator’s praise, 
n such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere.” 
To awake from our tired slumbering, in a log 
house, far in the Canada woods, amid the sounds of 


Scottish worship, was a novel and pleasant sensa- 





tion. 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 

The Crystal Palace Association, it is stated, has 
purchased twenty-three acres of land between Third 
and Fourth-avenues, New York city, above the York- 
ville Tunnel, as the site for a glass and iron building 
for the world’s fair. Thecentral area of the build- 
ing will be eleven acres. 

LOSSES OF THE WAR. 

A French agricultural journal makes a summary of 
the losses of the farmers of France in seven de- 
partments which have been invaded by the German 
armies. It sets down the aggregate in money. at 
eight hundred millions of dollars. This estimate is 
based on the calculation that more than ten millions 
of acres have been overrun, and that the loss in grow- 
ing crops, stocks, farm houses and implements cannot 
fall below eighty dollars an acre. The invasion 
could not have come at a worse season of the year, 
as the harvests were about ripe. The same authority 
estimates the loss of able-bodied men swept into the 
French armies and otherwise taken away from pro- 
ductive industry, at four hundred thousand, which is 
probably below the mark. In addition to these two 
items—which are swelling every day—there is the im- 


mense war indemnity, which, in all probability, will 
have to be paid yet. 


JOHN TO JONATHAN. 

Thomas Hughes, M. P., the well known English 
Liberal and noted as the author of “Tom Brown,” 
delivered a lecture in Boston, Oct. 11, to a crowded 
audience, on the subject, “John to Jonathan.” It 
was Well received. The following statement in re- 
gard to the subject of the rebel cruisers during the 
late war, so much talked about in this country, pre- 
sents the English side of the question, and will be 
new to many: 

But here I must remind you of one fact which 
you never seem to have realized. The Alabama was 
the only one of the cruisers, of whose character our 
Government had any notice, which escaped from 
our harbors. The Shenandoah was a merchant 
vessel, employed in the Indian trade as the Sea King. 
Her conversion into a rebel cruiser was never heard 
of till long after she had left England. The Geor- 


a was actually reported by the Surveyor of the 
Board of Trade as a merchant-ship, and to be rather 
crank. She was fitted out on the French coast, and 
left the port of Cherbourg for her first cruise. The 
Florida was fitted out in Mobile. She was actually 
detained at Nassau on suspicion, and only dis- 
charged by the Admiralty Court on failure of evi- 
dence. On the other hand, the Government —— 
the Rappahannock, the Alexandria, and the Pam- 
pero, and seized Mr. Laird’s celebrated rams at 
Liverpool, and Capt. Osborne’s Chinese flotilla, for 
which last exercise of vigilance the nation had to 
pay $100,000. Such is our case as to the cruisers 
which did you so much damage. I believeit to be 
true. 


THE SCHOLARS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE First SEt- 
TLERS OF NEW ENGLAND, Showing Three Genera- 
tions of a who came ale 4 -_. _. on the 
basis o mers Register. lames , for- 
pone Fimor of maieeg w 5 of ros at i 
and Hadi inthrop’s History nd. 
al Volumes, Boston: Little, Brown & (o., 


Think of it—four thick, royal octavo volumes— 
with two thousand four hundred and ninety-three 
pages of the most condensed information about your 
ancestors who did—or didn’t—come over in that spa- 
cious ship, the “ May-flower.” Every man or family 
who made any sort of scratch anywhere, is here put 
down. Smith has twenty-seven pages devoted to 
him, while obscure litttle fellows, who perhaps crept 
into corners to die soon, or to breed families still 
more obscure and weak, only get a mark something 
like this: “AGiIn, Wriiiam, Boston, 1676, is not 
heard of more.” <A very condensed style has Mr. 
Savage. You may read on and on, down page and 
over leaf, statement after statment like this about 
the Andrews family—* SamvuEL, New Haven, elder 
br. of Nathan, b. in Eng. took o. of fidel. 1654, 
m. in 1661 Eliz. only d. of deac. William Peck of 
same, had Samuel, b. 1 Feb. 1662, d. in one m.,” and 
soon. You call this dry reading? Ah! you don’t 
know how hard Mr. Savage has had to work to keep 
his book from being juicy with antiquated gossip 
and hints about the paternity of our noted. living 





men. For example, the early records show that the 
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Whittier and 'Tousey families were numerically 
weak, yet our author lets us know that the one 
has given us the “ Quaker poet,” while the other 
furnished the late Isaac, Secretary of the Navy. 
There is zeal; there is enthusiasm ; there is heat in 
all this-pile of genealogical stuff. It is not all dead 
men’s bones and dust. It is a zeal for fine men— 
fine families. The world will get on some when you 
and I shall have an enthusiasm for noble folk, that 
will enable us to stand aside and let the wise-headed, 
broad-chested, and soft-hearted men beget our chil- 
dren. Our author’s interest in educated men sticks 
out every-where ; we can not believe that he tried 
to suppress it. He generally tells how many of each 
family have been through college previous to 1834. 
This is information that his title page does not prom- 
ise.- He often tells us how many of them were 
ministers. A curiosity to know who are the scholar- 
ly families of New England, has led us to make out a 
list ‘of those ‘who have graduated twenty or more of 
their men at New England colleges: 
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This list is simply curious. To depend on it, for 
saying who are the most intensely scholarly and in- 
tellectual families of New England, would be foolish 
indeed. It will be noticed that many families, which, 
like the Edwardses, Beechers, etc., have furnished dis- 
tinguished men of genius, learnirg and piety, do not 
appear at all. Names, for a long time weak in num- 
ber and comparatively obscure, burst out at last into 
active power and notoriety. Time and lucky mar- 
riages do the work for a name, while all the credit 
ought to be awarded to some strain of blood which 
has worked its way without fame or recognition. 
In fact, intermarriages and common school educa- 
tion have done much to make intellectuality and 
capacity for learning, a common property of the 
New England mind. Natural selection and pride of 
family have, nevertheless, doubtless operated to sus- 
tain the high quality of certain names. Our list is 
deceptive in another respect. It does not indicate 
relative standing. For example, the Smiths, who 
in 1692 were nearly one hundred times more nu- 
merous than the Kitteridges, have sent less than ten 
times as many men to college. Then, again, there 
are others, who, like the Mathews, Saltonstall, 
Trumbull, Richards, and Lowell families have sent all 
their men to some one college, yet not quite enough 
to give them a place on our list. The Quincys in 
1834 had sent fourteen to Harvard alone, all of whom 
were descendants of one man. The most of these 
names in our list are wide spread and numerous, 
belonging doubtless to families that have had the 
greatest power of begetting males. There are some 
wide-spread families, Pardee for an example, which 
have never sent a man to college; and others which, 
have sent but very few. Their practical life and re- 
ligion have been able to get along without much liter- 
ature or learning. The Wainrights, Sparhawks, etc., 
sent their men to college in olden time, but for the 
last hundred years they have graduated none except 
Bishop Wainright of New York. 

Thus far in the history of New England, the differ- 
ent strains of blood have intermingled, perhaps to the 
elevation of the whole, and the detriment of the best. 
But if in future some pure-blooded race should 
choose to diffuse itself in the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual spheree, while it expends its procreative 
energy within its own circle, what then? 

This tracing of relationships to a dead ancestry 
for the purpose of making out a family tree is on 
the whole a pretty low order of activity. Its fruits 
are generally poor and trivial; while its effect on 
the student is funereal enough. There is a kind 
of research which you may call spiritual genealogy. 
It fixes its eye on some form of spiritual power, and 
follows it as it is transmitted from generation to 
generation. This alone can determine a man’s real 
paternity. It is philosophical, for it chiefly con- 
cerns itself with force. From whom did Swedenborg 
get his crazy afflatus? from whom did Jonathan 
Edwards get his revival spirit? and by what par- 
ticular channels have their respective powers been 
transmitted to us? These are questions in spiritual 
genealogy. If genealogy can help us answer 
questions like these, or enable us to establish a prin- 
ciple like Galton’s law of heredity, it is well for it; 
otherwise men had better go on forgetting their 
grandfathers as they have done. A. B. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Prof. C. A. Young of Dartmouth College 
claims to have succeeded in photographing the 
protuberances of the sun—the first recorded 
success in this attempt. 

A lexicon of telegraphy has been devised by 
Mr.J.Gall. We find it thus mentioned : “ One 
wishing to send a message has but to choose 
from this lexicon a single word, according to 
the nature of the message. In this word he 
conveys his whole meaning to his friend or 
correspondent; but to the telegraph clerk, or 
any one else, it is an impenetrable secret. 





The friend or correspondent is of course aware 
of the principle on which the message is to be 
interpreted, and he alone can resolve the mean- 
ing. The combinations of the method are so 
numerous that, as we are informed, Mr. Gall 
himself would be unable to discover the key 
which other persons had agreed to use out of 
his own lexicon. Another advantage of this 
method is its economy. When along message 
can be contained in one, two, or three words, 
the saving will be great as regards both money 
and time. The pre-arrangement of messages is 
described as remarkably easy.” 


SOME FACTS ABOUT PETROLEUM, 
Quotations of petroleum as a staple illumi- 
nator were first made in the Shipping and 
Commercial List in the year-1860. The price 
was 70 cts. per gallon for refined. Previous 
to this time the rock oil was a matter of mere- 
ly scientific curiosity. The first sale for export 
was in May 1861. During the year the export 
amounted to 1,500,000 gallons. It has steadily 
increased, and very largely in the present year, 
which will show an export of 140,000,000 gal- 
lons, which is an increase of 37,000,000 gallons 
over 1869. During the whole period of 10 
years the total export has been 578,000,000 
gallons, worth $144,000,000. This enormous 
amount is what the United States have spared 

above their own immense consumption. 


The production of crude petroleum is now 
double what it was two or three years ago, 
amounting to nearly 20,000 barrels per day. 
No diminution in the source of supply is per- 
ceptible. 

Thibet was formerly supposed, from the un- 
certain accounts of the Jesuits, to be a vast 
level plain elevated high above the sea level. 
Humboldt subsequently threw doubt on this 
theory. Certain Himalayan travelers, who trav- 
ersed the northern slope of that immense 
range, described the country as broken into 
deep valleys and extensive flat-toppped ridges. 
Hence Humboldt concluded the old accounts of 
an extensive table-land to be myths. The 
Thibetan officials are very jealous of foreigners, 
and hitherto no educated one has been able to 
penetrate the country. Dr. Hooker, the emi- 
nent botanist, was arrested just as he had fin- 
ished his famous botanical tour through the 
Himalayas, and was endeavoring to make his 
way into Thibet. But recently an educated 
and trained native of India, under the direction 
of the British Indian Survey, traversed the 
central and northern part of Thibet, and has 
furnished definite information. He proves the 
old accounts to have been correct. A valley 
courses along the northern foot of the Hima- 
layas, in which the Tsan-Po or upper Brahma- 
pootra runs from west to east, a distance of 800 
miles, descending from 18,000 feet near its 
source to about 11,000 feet before it breaks 
through the Himalayas in a narrow gorge. The 
south side of this valley is formed by the ab- 
rupt elevations and deep depressions which 
skirt the foot of the Himalayas, while the 
northern side to which travelers have never 
before penetrated, rises and forms the range 
which is seen on maps. This range, however, 
instead of descending on its northern side, 
spreads away in a level plain to the north, ex- 
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tending nearly 900 miles east and west, and 
400 or 500 from north to south. The average 
elevation of this plain is about equal to that of 
the summit of Mount Blane. It is covered in 
parts with short herbage, and many animals 
peculiar to the region abound. There are 
many short rivers terminating in salt lakes. 
In the western portion there are extensive 
gold-diggings worked by the Thibetans.— Con- 
densed from the Am. Exhange and Review. 


From the Old and New. 
RAIN AFTER DROUGHT. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
A few short hours ago, and all the land 
Lay, as in fever, faint and parched with drought ; 
And so had lain, while many a weary day 
Dragged the long horror of its minutes out. 


The juiceless fruits fell from the dusty trees ; 
The farmer doubted if the Lord was good, 

As, sad, he watched the labor of his hands, 
Made useless by the Day-god’s fiery mood. 


The hot streets sickened in the burning glare ; 
The roadsides lost the glory of their green ; 

No second growth sprung up to glad the eye, 
Where once the mower with his scythe had been. 


A few short hours ago! And now behold, 
Freshness and beauty gleam on every side; 
The earth has drunk its fill, and all about 
The amber pools are stretching far and wide. 


A million drops are flashing in the sun; 
The springs far down the upper wonder know; 
The farmer laughs, and little cares how fast 
Through his torn hat the cooling streamlets flow. 


And all the fields and pastures seem to say, 
With joyous smile that 1 shall ne’er forget, 
And all the flowers and trees in chorus join, 
“ We knew ’twould come; He never failed us yet.” 


God of my life, as God of all beside, 

This lovely wonder, which thy hand hath wrought, 
Quickens in thought the mercies manifold 

Which thy great love into my soul hath brought. 


For I have Jain, full oft, as hot and dry 
As ever earth in summer's fiercest hour; 
And the long days, slow creeping over me, 
Brought me no tokens of thy gracious power. 


Then, at thy word, down fell thy spirit rain; 
I felt its coolnes’ all my being through; 
Made fresh and clean and joyous every whit, 
I heard the whisper, “I make all things new.” 


But mine, alas! was not the holy faith 

The parched earth felt through all her thirsty hours; 
I was in fear that never more again 

Should I be quickened by the heavenly powers. 


So shall it be no more; but, though I lie 

For many days as one thou dost forget, 
Recalling this glad hour, my heart shall say, 

“I know ’twill come; He never failed me yet.” 


“Children’s Rights.” 


Under this heading the Million is publishing an 
interesting series of articles. It is evident, from the 
following paragraphs, that the writer considers the 
right to be born well one of the most important of 
children’s rights : 

We have known, and you have known, persons 
who would not, under any circumstances, increase 
their farm stock from vicious or blemished animals, 
but would sanction the marriage of their sons or 
daughters without knowing or caring whether the 

ms they wed were vicious or gentle, of sane, 
ealthy t eee or of idiotic, scrofulous origin, 
provided they only possessed the requisite amount 
of property. 

Why, men and women may be never so vicious 
or unhealthy, Cores be addicted to kicking and 
biting, they. may be so unruly as to be in the habit 
of breaking away from their legal enclosures, they 
may have the botts and the heaves, they may be 
knock-kneed, ring-boned and spavined, and yet in 





the opinion of society and the eye of the law, be fit 
candidates for matrimony and competent propaga- 
tors of the human race! Ah! this question of mar- 
riage has some day got to be overhauled and settled 
on some other basis than the mere fancies, whims, 
and pecuniary interests of individuals. The time 
will come when it shall have some reference to the 
future beauty, strength, and happiness of the races. 
At present, judging from recent events, the health 
and perpetuity of the lives of animals, and even 
vegetables, are deemed of more importance than the 
health and perpetuity of the human race. 

We certainly hope that every young man and 
woman who reads this, may get wealth, that they 
may get learning, and that they may get wives and 
husbands—at all events, if they are healthy and 
good natured. But first, among all their gettings, 
we would advise them to get that understanding 
that will enable them, should they get children after 
they get wives and husbands, to secure to those 
children their inalienable right to life. Let there 
be no false delicacy in this matter. The world is 
too old and the age too intelligent for any such non- 
sense. You know, and every body knows, that if 
the children of the next generation are to have 
fathers and mothers at all, that the young men and 
women of this generation are to be those fathers 
and mothers. This, in great part,is the design of 
your creation. It is, at once your destiny and your 
duty, and we tell you plainly, that you have no 
right to meet that destiny blindly, or to ignorantly 
assume the duties of fathers and mothers. 


The Cleveland Herald thinks the marriage service 
should be changed so as to read, “Who dares take 
this woman?” and the groom shall answer, “I dare.” 


A girl in one of the Boston public schools 
applied to her teacher for leave to be absent half a 
day, on the plea that they had company at home. 
The teacher referred her to the printed list of 
reasons for justifying absence, and asked if her case 
came under any of them. She naively replied that 
: might come under the head of “domestic afflic- 
tion.’ 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE Greek Catholic Church has lately appointed 
a Bishop (Rev. Mr. Bjerning) and fitted up a chapel 
for the services of that church in New York city. 

A Prison Rerorm Coneress, for instituting re- 
form in prison discipline and management, has been 
holding sessions in Cincinnati during the past week. 


A COLLISION having occurred between some 
French and Prussian sailors at Yokohama, the Gov- 
erament of Japan has issued a neutrality proclama- 
tion. A pariy of Japanese officers, including an im- 
perial prince, has been appointed to visit the seat of 
war in Europe and report. They have arrived at 
San Fransisco en route for Europe. 

Tue palace of St. Cloud, near Paris, the favorite 
residence of the first Napoleun, has been set on fire 
and burned by French shells, with all its fine furni- 
ture, pictures, statuary, etc. 


A DECREE of the Italian Government has been 
issued, annexing the Roman Province to the King- 
dom of Italy. 


WE learn from the Banner that the number of 
students at Yale University is at present 762, of 
whom 525 belong to the academical department, 128 
to the scientific, 54 to the theological, 32 to the medi- 
cal, and 23 to the lawschool. A somewhat greater 
number than the University ever before had. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To G. F., Cedar Falls, Iowa.—You can address us 
in German if you prefer, but in that case please take 
especial pains to write plainly. We could not do 
very much more for you, were you personally with 
us, than we are now doing by sending you our 
weekly contributions of mental and spiritual food 
through the columns of the CrrcuLar. Your desire 
to visit us with a view of comparing principles, senti- 
ments, etc., is perhaps natural, but we question its 
present expediency. To freely converse on these 
matters may not, after all, be so desirable as you 
suppose. The culture of faith in God and unity 
with Christ, is the work above all other that is be- 
ing done in the O. C. and its branches, and as God’s 
ce is not limited to any one locality, you are very 

ely in precisely the circumstances uired to 
facilitate your spiritual development and identity 
with the cause of Christian Communism 


belonging to the entirety of humanity. os 





ainouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad, Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
ness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circu.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. ; 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.0. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures, 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres, Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Commu- 
nism or CompLex Maraiace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kindof men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising aud 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the beat way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 





SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wattincrorp Community), WALLINGFORD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WaLiincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SaLvaTion FROM Six, THE Exp or Curistian Faro; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

History or American Soctatisms, By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CrmcuLas 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50, 

Tus Trarrer’s GuipeE; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Far-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 2801p.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Matz Contimancs; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. 

Back Voiumes or tue“ Cincot:«,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cimcutar office. 

Maesas. Tausyer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or Ammnican Soctatisys, and the 
Trarper'’s Guipz for sale. They will receive subscriptions foy 
our other publications. 


